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This Book 



school officials are very busy. Never before have so many things happened 
in education at the same time. 

The world Is In effect smaller. This makes It necessary lor Its citizens 
to have a better understanding of all people, themselves and others-tiielr nature, 
feelr history, their values, tiielr aspirations. The pace of scientific and techno- 
logical change is accelerating; this requires citizens with higher levels of educa- 
tion. Social change in America is revolutionary ; this means tiiat educational 
agencies must remodel their customary attitudes and processes. Citizens demand 
more pubUc services; this forces educators to share pubUc money with an mcreas- 
ing number of services and agencies. The Influx to cities leaves many schools in 
the wrong places. Urbanizing communities need to build more schools, while the 
rural regions have empty schoolhouses. The neglect of schools in the center 
city now calls lor unconventional and massive improvement of educational ser- 
vices, including buildings and related facilities. 

Public school offlclals-boards of education and their administrative per- 
sonnel-have to take on added responsiblUties to make certain that the new 
schools they must build are suitable tor the present and tor the new and ummagine 
needs. To be of help in this challenge, this book deals with one aspect of the task 
of these school officials: the Interaction and the relationships between the school 
officials and tiie professionals in the field of design and planning. 

In this time of change, it is hard to write something that will not be im- 
mediately obsolete. This book has one foot in how things are; one loot in the 
direction of how things might be going. It is written in terms that hopefully can 
be appUed to all sections of the nation, with lull recognition that the local situa- 
tion will demand adaptations and variations on the tiieme. There are some con- 
sistent patterns that now prevail in school organization and architectural practice; 
it is tiiese patterns, along with some reasonably basic principles of educational 
policies which govern the preparation of this book. 
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hat a School Is For 



People — that is what schools are all about. 

Schools are for people — young people mostly. The well-being of the 
students, the teachers, the staff, and the public — their needs as human beings — 
these underlie the principles on which school facilities must be built. School 
facilities are means to an end; and that end, that goal, is the education of students. 

Facilities (the buildings, the grounds, the equipment and furnishings)— 
along with people (the students, the teachers, the staff, and the public) and the 
"things" or tools of education (books and other mediating materials and devices) — 
are all means of attaining the goal of the best development of the citizens. Facil- 
ities provide the place, tiie locale, and some of the tools for education. 

At best, and ideally, school facilities should help the students, teachers, 
and others who serve them. At the least, facilities should be neutral; if they do 
not help, neither should they hinder. 

School facilities should not get in the way of the pupils and teachers in 
their work and activities. They should be appropriate, well -arranged, pleasing 
and complete. They should furnish a place where students and teachers are 
reasonably comfortable and content, where they like to go and to work. 

If school officials keep these principles in mind, they are not likely to 
make big mistakes in planning school facilities. Now, it is true that the tender 
feelings of other people must be given some consideration: the easily offended 
taxpayer, the sensitive tax -levying authorities, and the diligent but often distrau^t 
school administrators, all of whom have responsibilities for making decisions 
regarding educational services. But it remains that the schools are mainly for 
the students and for those who work with them. Their needs and interests should 
be uppermost in all planning for school construction. 

Schooli and education 

Schooling is of itself not education. It is possible, though difficult, to 
become educated without schooling. Schools are a part of an institution which 
Vig« as its purpose making education more effective and more efficient. Schools 
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have been established to provide an organized system for concentrating those 
activities and processes which seem to reduce waste in the Intellectual develop- 

ment of the citizens. 

It has been customary to put the emphasis of education on the young chil- 
dren. SchooUng begins with small children when fliey are old enough to be reas- 
onably able to take care of themselves and to be ready to read, write, and work 
with numbers. The length of time, the number of years (unaccountably usually 
divisible by four) during which an Individual stays with this organized schooling 
has continually been increasing, unUl now being without a college education (16 
years in the system) Is oftlmss equated with condemnation to social inadequacy 

and economic failure. 

At the same time that this stretching out of school attendance has been 
taking place, modem science and technology have been developing newer, faster, 
and more efiective media of communication and means of transport. Modem 
science and technology are now exerting a stronger Influence on the educational 
process, one that paraUels and may surpass in Importance the effects of our 

schools. 

This new competition for established education services-our schools and 
colleges-comes from television, inexpensive books and periodicals, the transistor 
radio recording devices, commercial motion pictures, great opportunities for 
travel, and increasing interaction among people as they move about In concentrated 

population complexes. 

There also exists, especially in flie more densely populated urbanizing 
communities, a combination of resources and services that affect Ihe development 
and growth of the cltizens-museums and other cultural centers, commercial 
enterprises, recreation and entertainment programs, a host of public and private 
services and agencies, some of which are operating educational and training 
programs in seeming competition with the public educational establishment. 

The educational establishment must recognize that it is now only a partner 
in ihe processes of education-lt is no longer the monopoly It once assumed it 
was. If the educational establishment is not alert, if it falls to accelerate its 
rate of change, it may actuaUy become only a Junior partner in terms of flie 
effectiveness it has on attitude-forming and intellectual change In young citizens. 
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On the other hand, if the educational establishment recognizes the changes 
taking place in the educational environment, then wise officials in charge of the 
nation's schools and colleges will not only set about greatly improving school- 
provided services. They will also accept the beneficial influence of the competing 
institutions and will endeavor to mesh the school’s services with all the other 
community agencies that have a role in the complex processes for advancing 
human development and intellectual and cultural growth. 

The changing school 

Planning and building a school used to be a clear-cut proposition. A school 
then was a self-contained entity. It consisted of a piece of ground (fairly small), 
with one or more buildings on it, plus some space for "playground" or athletic 
fields, and a front lawn around them. Almost everything "educational" went on 

right there. 

To plan such a school involved rather simple, definite, and limited fac- 
tors — classrooms and laboratories along corridors, an office, an auditorium, a 
playroom or gymnasium, shops for high schools, heating rooms and other neces- 
saries. For the most part, planning and building such a school involved simple, 
standard materials and conventional architectural styles. 

But now, this is changing more and more. A school must now be a part 
of a complex system for education. A school can perhaps be defined so: it is a 
coordinated combination of resources, human and material, in a setting that 
optimizes their use for the benefit and development of the students. With modern 
means of communication and transportation, these resources are no longer mainly 
situated in the schoolhouse and on its grounds. Today the community, the city, 
the nation, and the world can become a part of the school. 

The school can be more than tiie center for traditional "educational' ac- 
tivities. In fact, in many areas and communities, the school is becoming an 
integral part of the nei^borhood and community in which it is situated. Class- 
rooms are being used longer hours; and libraries, laboratories, assembly halls, 
communications services, and classrooms too are made available during "non- 
school" hours and days. Indoor and outdoor facilities and accommodations, 
traditionally planned and incorporated in the school for physical education. 
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athletics, anH other ’’school” purposes, are now being planned so that they can 
be utilized more exte'.sively for recreation and part services. 

The schools of tomorrow will be closely related to commumty parks and 
recreation areas. And, by location, they will be part of, or convenient to, trans- 
portation and communication services, health and medical services, human re- 
habilitation and welfare services, industrial and commercial enterprises, cultural 
and other educational centers. 

Already some school districts, especially in large cities, are planning 
schools in connection with, and as a part of, building complexes that include 
space for a variety of other uses. Plans, some of them already on the drawing 
board, call for construction in which schools, apartments, business establish- 
ments, and offices may all be located in the same building or set of buildings. 

Planning and utilizing space in a multi-purpose building or complex for a 
♦’school” will offer the school ad minis trator new challenges and involve him in new 
problems. He will, of necessity, deal directly with a variety of organizations, 
agencies, and enterprises. His job will not be an easy one. To get such a facil- 
ity planned, built, and placed in operation, many and diverse segments of the 
business and government world will have to work together; and this will involve 
an enormous amount of interaction, red tape, and formal agreement. Also in- 
volved wiU be transportation services, communications systems, management 
arrangements, financial sortings-out, and reassignment of responsibilities and 
liabilities. 

It is likely that this wiU place also a new burden on the architect, because, 
in many instances, he is the entity most likely to coordinate all these various 
segments. But it is also possible that new public or private corporate entities 
will arise to serve this coordi n ati i^ function. 
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How to Decide 
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httt to Plofi Olid Build 



Constitutions of the nation and the states may permit, encourage, or 
require tiiat education be available to the citizens. In consonance witii these 
constitutions, laws authorize educational enterprises and estabUsh organizational 
structures for these enterprises. 

Customarily the basic pattern is for a group of citizens, or a board, to 
be established and given the responsibility to provide the means so tiiat educa- 
tion can be readily available to the people in a specified geographical area. The 
general mandate for such a board is that it determine the goals and purposes of 
education, develop poUcies for achieving these goals, and appraise continually 
the success of these poUcies. Of the board’s most important activities, one re- 
lates to the communicatimis with the citizens for whose education it is responsible, 
while another has to do with the selection of its executive officer, the superinten- 
dent of schools. 

Educational plannit^ 

Since the topic of this book is the role of the architect and his relations 
with the board of education, only Umited space and time is given to the procedures 
that boards of education use to assess educational needs. In estabUshing its 
goals, the board of education appraises the human needs of the citizens it serves. 

The board then determines what are its responsibiUties toward fulfilUng these 

needs. 

When it determines its responsibilities, the board must be fully aware of 
the roles that other segments of the social and business structure are assuming 
or should be assuming— to meet the chaUenge of human betterment. These seg- 
ments include flie private sector (business, industry, and flie professions); agencies 
or institutions providing medical, rehahiUtation, weUare, recreation, and cultural 

services; anu 2il the rest. 

The board of education does not function in isolation. It shares a portion 
of a vast activity for human betterment. The board must be clear on what it wiU 
assume, what it will leave to otiiers, and how it will relate itself to, and Interact 
with, these many other services and enterprises. 
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In determining its policies and its course for action, the board of educa- 
tion asks itself questions such as these: 

• Whom does the educational enterprise serve in tiie intellectual and social 
development of the citizenry? Elementary and secondary school pupils 
only, "post hi^ school" youth in community colleges, the very young 
(the pre-school children), adults, the specially handicapped? 

•What are the responsibilities for occupational tr aining and education? 

• What services does it provide in physical and mental health, rehabilita- 
tion, recreation? 

•What are its staffing patterns in the schools and in the admini strative and 
management organization? 

•What services does it provide for the training of teachers and oflier staff 
members? 

• How will its program be financed? 

•What are the needs for transportation, communications, food services? 

• What buildings and other facilities will it require? 

• How extensive are its operations and maintenance programs? 

• How and when wiU the services of the educational establishment be evalu- 
ated? 

In settling the specifics of its ^>als, the board must have gathered infor- 
mation about facts and features of the region and the people it serves on topics 
such as these: 

•Geography and history 

• Population 
•Employment 

• Commerce, industry and trade 

• Finance: the economy 

• Government 
•Public services 

• Social institutions 

• Transportation-communications 

• Cultural resources 

• Educational services and facilities at all levels 

Self 9tudy and survey 

One of the instruments that the board develops to carry out its services 
is the combination of educational facilities — buildings, grounds and equipment. 
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These ~i..natinn.il faciUties in flie board's cbaree must be viewed in flie context 
of Ihe entire educational enterprise. This will require a study and evaluation 

fliat can take place in several ways: 

• The local educational system looks at itself, appraises its goals, its 
services and its results. 



. The local education agency secures an indepenfcnt and objective consult- 
ant service to survey the schools, die instructional program, o 
^^ro^aation. enrollment patterns. faciUties and other resources. 

personnel, finance. 



The independent survey and consultative service has obvious advantages. 
The consultants are ’’above” local poUtics, tiiey are not on the defensive, they 
can speak their mind, they are aware of developing improvements in educational 
processes and technology, th^ are conscious of what is taking place beyond the 
Umits of the local board’s responsibiUties. Their services are advisory. 



Whence such consultant services? There are several sources. Some 

states have educational agencies with staff members to do this. There are in- 
stitutions of hi^er education with special agencies, personnel, or services in 
fhia. field. Then there is an increasing number of professional private consultant 
firms with a great variety and range of services including education, management, 
organization, systems analysis, and finance. Professional planning firms (in- 
cluding architects) employ speciaUsts in the fields of management and finance, 
sociology, economics, psychology, political science. 

A comprehensive and thorou^-going study and survey takes time and 
talent, and therefore money. Even if a pubUc agency does the survey work, 
there will be costs to the local educational agency. Local personnel must take 
time (1) to confer with citizens' groups and representatives of local commumty 
services and agencies, (2) to develop pertinent information and data for the 
surveyii^ agency's use, and (3) to confer with consultants. 

Obviously, the local education agency ou^t to have for its own use the 
kinds of information and data needed for a study or survey done by consultants. 
Once assembled, this information resource can be maintained and enlarged by 
the local system for continued use. It is time for more school systems to use 
the modem technologies of data storage and retrieval machinery and computer 
capabilities in this information service. 
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Ai^ self study and independeni survey should not be satisfied with tt»e 

status quo. Not even the best school systems are good enou^. Goals should be 

M g h ; new standards set; fliorou^y modem educational methods, processes, 
devices and technologies should be investigated. Exlsttng organizational patterns 
should not be Inflexible and not accepted as final. 

Education is a continuing enterprise. Once set up, it has no set date for 
going out of business; it goes on indefinitely. Education therefore has a future; 
hence it is necessary to plan accordingly. Educational planning is an on-going 
activity of the board and its executive and staff-it is this continuing process of 
determining educational goals, devising and carrying out the means to achieve 
them, then continually evaluating results. 

When the time comes to plan and buUd new faclUtles or to renew existing 
ones, the local board and staff wiU need the services of many professionals in 
the field of design, including architects, engineers, landscape architects, and 

consultants. 

Who are these people— what do they do? 

Who selects them? 

How are they selected? 

Who tells them about what to plan? 

What services do they provide ? 

How much do they get paid? 

These topics are taken up in the remainder of this book. 
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The Architect and How to Choose Him 



Should the school officials hire an architect? The law probably says yes. 
The law says so because of society's concern for safety— buildings are to be 
designed by people who know what it takes to make a building acceptably safe and 
reasonably sanitary for the occupants. This is especially important for buildings 
intended for public use. It is doubly so for buildings used by those who do not 
have much choice in whether or not they go there, such as prisons, hospitals 
and schools. This safety is important also for buildings which invite, encourage, 
and entice people to come in, such as recreation and cultural centers, stores, 
churches, factories, office buildings. 

So, in the interest of public safety, states enact laws which insist that 
schools be designed by competent trained planners and designers. Architects 
and engineers are so trained. Then states set up procedures by which such trained 
and experienced designers can become registered as certificated professionals, 

qualified to practice. 

The architect as a coordinator 

Planning contemporary buildings requires the talents and training of a 
variety of professionals, including architects, engineers, landscape architects, 
atiH consultants in equipment and communications. Professional site planners 
and landscape architects may be needed to site buildings properly, to study 
traffic problems, and to provide for drainage, grading, molding the terrain, 
preparing turf, planning and planting trees. The bones of the building-tiie struc- 
tural system— must be designed by someone who knows how. The mechanical 
system— heating, cooling, humidity control, piping for fluids such as water, gas, 
air, oil, for waste disposal— becomes increasin^y complex. 

Illumination is more than engineering; it is an art to design with lifting. 
And not every architect is fully competent in the fine art and science of acoustical 
design; he may need a consultant to help. Specialists may be need to plan com- 
munications systems for new media in audio and visual techniques; television, 
computer utilization, and to design equipment for learning purposes in science 
and mechanics, and for food services. 
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Increasingly, architects are working with specialized professionals in 
the social and behavioral sciences. They may call on anthropologists and psych- 
ologists for counsel on matters relating to man's response to his physical sur- 
roundings, anH on sociologists for guidance relative to man's interaction with 
other people and how this is affected by physical environment. These specialists 
in the social and behavioral sciences are also useful in suggesting and evaluating 
educational processes. 

Since all these factors of structure, environmental control, and new tech- 
niques of construction become an integral part of new schools, these factors 
cannot be left out of preliminary consideration for a new building. Specialists 
in these fields may well be brou^t into action early in the building design process. 

The architect, whose training has dealt to some degree with all these 
factors, normally, without being a specialist in all areas, serves as coordinator 
for all these design services. Does he select the professionals providing those 
services ? 

His firm may well include personnel competent in the needed areas. If 
not, the architect usually selects them. If the owner wishes to choose engineers 
and consultants, he should be sure that they are on good terms with the architec- 
tural firm. There is no point in adding chances for friction and disharmony. 

The interrelationships among the design professionals, the scientists, and 
the school officials need to clearly understood. Sooner or later, a multitude of 
firm decisions will be made about their common concerns; it is good to be clear 
about who makes what decisions. 

Some commonsenee consideraiiotits 

Since the school officials need an architect, they should make their selection 
with great care. 

The local man. The architect does not have to be home folks-perhaps 
the man with a cousin on the school board. The "I'm a taxpayer" bit from the 
local architect does not count for much. Most architects are not so well off that 
their tax bill is very impressive, except to them. The nation's communication 
transportation systems, imperfect as they are, still make it feasible for an 
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arcUtect to work over a large geographic area. If the architect is very good, 
the chances are that he has cUents away from home. Geography, then, is not 
the main criterion to start with when selecting architects. 

Of course, there is no harm in hiring one of the local architects; on the 
contrary, it has advantages. He is near at hand. This will save on long-distance 
calls and travel, and flie school officials can look over his shoulder once in a 
while. Also, the local firm is Ukely to have a special and personal Interest in 
Uie communi^ and may put out extra effort for nel^bors and friends. 

Evparience in designing schools . Many d Oie best schools in the nation 
have been designed 1^ architectural firms that have many fine schools and years 
of experience to their credit. But the architect who is "merely experienced" 
may be a "know-it-all. " He may be less open-minded, less amenable to new 
ideas. Just as some school officials after twenty years of service don't have 
twen^ years’ experience but have one year's experience twenty times, so an 
architect may not have designed twenty schools but only designed one school 
twenty times. Such an architect is almost certain to design a school that is ob- 
solete before it is built . In tiiese days of rapid change, ttiat won't do. Thou^ 
it would be absurd to disregard experience, experience alone is not Important 
enou^ in itself to swing a board's votes. 

Size d te firm . The school administration should not hesitate to Inquire 
about the firm's organization, its experience, and personnel. The inqmries 
should be directed to finding out if the prospective architect's firm is adequate 
to take care of all matters that need to be attended to-at the proper time. 

What about the firm just organized? It may be small and not yet capable 
of taking on a million dollar project However, its principals, with their eager- 
ness to do first-class work in order to estabUsh a sound reputation, may do very 
well on a smaller job. They will have had some experience; otherwise they could 
not have opened their own office. As each member of the board and superintendent 
with caution in employing a newly estabUshed firm, he can remind 
himself tiiat he too once held his first big job or commission. 

Maybe a small firm will agree to an association witii a larger firm, m 
which case two firms join forces to come up with a sizable and balanced firm. 

But such an association should be a willing match, not a forced marriage of 
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unequals and IncompaHbles. The association Idea can also be used with a local 
and a distant firm, a situation to which the same cautions apply. 

There are other posslblUties. The brilliant Individual and Independent 
designer may be avallable-an architect who may not wish to commit himself to 
a single firm nor want to bear the burdens of managing his own. He will have 
access to the necessary array of services In engineering and In production of 
documents. Such arrangements have possibilities for exceptional results, but 
may involv6 problsms for tiio school officials. 

Capaol^, the capability to do the necessary work well In a reasonable 
time schedule, is more important than mere size. 

The fee. Boards expect to pay the architect. However, an Inexperienced 
board member, faced with what he considers a seemingly large architect s fee, 
may suggest shopping for a lower one. But this is not a bidding process like tiie 
one used later In the game to select the building contractors. Usually within a 
geographic region there is an estabUshed pattern for the amount of the architect's 
fees. The difference between the ethically established fee and a lower fee Is very 
small when compared to the total cost of the building project. There Is not much 
point in selecting an architect on the basis of this item. 

Selection method* 

Direct selection . In many school districts, the board chooses the archi- 
tect outrl^t. If the board uses this method, it hires someone it has employed 
before, or someone It has heard about or had recommended. Some boards em- 
ploy the same firm or firms, over and over again. When a board uses more than 
one firm, the decision about which to utiUze on a particular project may be made 
on a kind of "card game" wroach, with one firm getting one project and another 
a different one. Though some firms feel fliat they get aU the deuces while otters 
get all the aces when boards use ttis selection method, there Is nothing wrong 
with the "direct selection" method If good and competent firms are chosen to 

plan first-quality schools. 

rnmpctition Method. One way to select an architect Is rarely used 

for schools. That is the Design Competition Method, it is sometimes used for 
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large projects, monuments, or public buildings. It Is rather complicated, takes 
extra time, and usually costs more money. 

To reduce the many problems of this method, some rules have been agreed 
on; these can be obtained from the national headquarters of The American Institute 
of Architects. ^ Simply stated, architects are invited to submit their solutions for 
a design project that is clearly described in the official program for the compe- 
tition. A jury of competent people is chosen to judge these submissions and to 
select a winner. The winner is then awarded the commission and continues with 
the development of the plans for eventual construction of the project. 

Comparative Selection Method . A third way is the Comparative Selection 
Method. This can be used by school officials who have no "regular" architect or 
architects, or who want to consider some new talent. The board will consider a 
number of firms and will ask each of these firms to present its qualifications in 
writing or in person — or more often, both ways. 

The board is free to ask what it wants to, the board that wants to ask what 
is appropriate and most usefiil would do well to use a form similar to the "Standard 
Form of Questionnaire for the Selection of Architects for School Building Projects." 
This form was jointly produced in 1963, and the text was jointly owned by the 
American Institute of Architects and the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction (now the Council of Educational Facilily Planners, a name which gives 
a better idea of the purpose of the organization). The form, currently being re- 
vised, famishes information to the architect about the school system and also tells 
the school officials about the architectural firm. ^ After this information has been 
exchanged, there should a conversation— a friendly one, not an inquisition. 

The list of architects to be interviewed when this selection method is used 
need not be very long if some pruning is done first. The board should not invite 
every firm within a given number of miles— only the serious candidates. The 



^The AWb address is 1735 New York Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 



20006. 



^Copies of the revised form will be available in the autumn of 1968. 
They may be obtained from either organization. The address of the Council of 
Educational Facility Planners is 29 West Woodruff Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 



43210. 
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interviews should be long enough to be fair to everybody, and they should be 
planned with due regard to courtesy. The board that lines up a dozen firms for 
a two-hour session, giving each firm about ten minutes, while the principals 
from the others sit in a waiting room making awkward small talk, is certain to 
get little information and possibly a lot of wrong answers. 

The conversations ou^t to be cordial, concise, and informative. The 
topics could be the same as those listed on the questionnaire form, includii^ 
these: the nature and scope of the building project, time schedules, the archi- 
tect’s organization, his present workload, completed projects, the school system, 
and a mutual commitment to cooperation. Both parties should tell about them- 
selves. 

Architects handle these interviews in a variety of ways. Some firms 
will have a well organized, visually documented presentation with a public - 
relations manner. There is certainly nothing wrong with this, but boards 
should not be dazzled by the presentation; they had better look at the content 
also. Or a firm may wish to impress with its history of low-cost construction; 
then the board should look closely at the quality of its buildings and at what is 
included in these cost reports. 

Boards should not expect the architect to produce a sketch for their new 
school for this first meeting. If the architect volimteers this for the interview, 
the board had best forget him as a candidate. To design a school on the basis 
of the information the architect has at this point suggests a lack of imderstanding 
of what planning is all about. It takes much time to analyze the client's needs 
and to synthesize all the factors into a building design. 

Qonsulting other clienti and contractors 

If the school officials are thinking about hiring a firm they have not dealt 
with before, it is entirely proper for them to do some checking up on the firms 
they are considering. They can look at projects the architects have done before; 
even a brand new firm has people in it who have had responsibilities for building 
while working for someone else. They can find out about costs and about meeting 
reasonable budgets. One client’s evaluation is not enou^; even the best archi- 
tect may have a disgruntled client. Contractors can be consulted, but their words 
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have to be evaluated carefully. A good architect is reasonably severe to assure 
that the builder does what he is supposed to, and a reputable contractor expects 
that aloi^ with consistency and fairness. 

The agreement 

When school officials find an architect whose buildings fliey admire, whose 
ablUties they respect hl^ly, with whom they can agreeably communicate, then 
it Is time to formaUze the arrangement. It should be accepted at the outset that 
both parties have the same goal in mind— to plan and to build the most acceptable, 
useful, and architecturally significant accommodations for the people who will 
occupy them. School officials and architects with their consultants are partners, 
not master and servant. The school board does not merely direct; the architect 
does not do everything the owner says. 

The relationship between the owner and flie architect is a sound business 
proposition. The agreement between them ou^t to be a formal, forthright, and 
honest arrangement-ln writing. It should be handled like a business compact 
with a special touch. Although there exists a professional and cordial understand- 
ing between many boards and their architects, a clearly spelled-out statement of 
responsibilities is likely to keep tills so. Boards consist of several members, 
some new, some long-term; school superintendents change jobs; architect and 
engineer firms are sometimes rather large. With so many people involved a 
written agreement is essential to avoid misunderstandings and to help clear up 

tiiose that may, and often do, occur . 

Prior to signing the agreement, the individuals involved should review 
it“to apprise all concerned about the relationships they are establishing. The 
owner needs to understand tiie arrangements for services of the many specialists 
who may be involved, including engineers, consultants, professionals in the 
physical, social, and behavioral sciences. A later section of this study is devoted 
largely to the agreement between the board (owner) and architect (see pp.27 47) 
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InjoTvntttion Nscded by the Designer 

To design a school today calls for a firesh eye, a clean approach. Sine 
schools are usually planned as if everyone knew how; it might be useM for s^ool 
officials to take an attitude of not knowing, and to think through the whole busi- 
ness every now and then. That is e«e of the advantages of going throu^ toe pro- 
cess of preparing ediK^ational specifications for almost every project. Everyone 
involved is put in the position of having to defend what has been done in the past 
and to challenge present practices in education and m bmlding. 

Educational specificationi 

The term edncational specifications is fairly new for most people. Actually 
it has been around for a while and now has come into common usage. But already 
many educators and educational planners are dissatisfied with it. 

one objection stems from the word specifications, and persons who raise 
fids objection feel tiiat the word is ambiguous, because it is already applied (and 
hf.s been for a long time) to toe written part of toe ardiitect's and engineer s com- 
munication to the builder. fTogether with the plans, these architectural-engineering 
tell the contractor what and how to build.) 

Besides tiiis Ukelihood of misunderstanding, inherent in toe meaning of 
tee term sDeclficatlons is the implication of "specific. " Educational specifica- 
tions are not specific, not that precise. 

Some people suggest a substitute term-efrcational requiremej^. This 
does not help much. The dccument hopefully should be full of ideas and provocative 
suggestions and possibilities. It may even Include some contradictions that are to 
be resolved as the planning process continues. It should refer to possibilities that 

arc neither required nor specific. 

Be that as it may, the term edncatlonal specifications, often abbreviated 
as ed specs, seems to have a firm place in the vocabulary and will be hard to get 



rid of. 
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A means of communtcaMon . The primary fimctlon of ed specs is com- 
munication from educators to designers. They are Intended to convey to designers 
what the school officials want to plan and build. 

At their best, however, they provide an opportunity for communications 
involving other segments of the school system and the commute^ it serves. The 
planning of a new school can provide a good opportunity for self-evaluation of 
current educational practices, the procedure for which should involve admWs- 
trative staff, teachers, and patrons of the school. The planning process affords 
school leaders a chance to discuss with their staff and teachers new ideas, to 
enlarge their in-service staff development program, to visit situations in other 
locations; it provides anoflier channel to improve mutual understanding between 
school officials and teachers; it can set up situations for interchange of Id^ 
among the several subject-matter and grade-level teachers that the usual faculty 

meetiiig may never get around to. 

umatcd specs contain. If weU done, the educational specifications will 
what the building is expected to do and what it is to be used for. They stould 
not describe what it wiU look like, exactty how big it is to be, or what it wlU be 

built of. Some out-of-reach Idealism is fine. Ed specs are not the final state- 
ment; they are just the first. Educational specifications contain at least these: 

• The school board's basic principles and goals of education 

. information about tee school district or about the area where the 
school will be built 

. The ^ of school, initial and ultimate capacity, and oflier uses 

• Activities to take place In the several parts and areas of the 
school facilities 

. personnel-students and faculty and staff-to be provided for 

• Kinds of equipment and spaces required 

• Desirable relationships among the parts of the facilities 

• Estimates of instructional subjects, classes, schedules 

. Relationships of buildings to grounds, surrounding buildings, 
land, community, and region 

• Transportation and communications systems 

• Utilities and other services 



As examples, how precise should the Information be? Should the owner 
teU the architect and engineer how much 11^ there must be In the several kinds 
of rooms and laboratories? Should the architect be told where acousttcal treat- 
ment IS required? Does the school board prescribe the Und of energy or fuel 
to be used for heating and cooling? Can the sdiool officials demand pink brick? 

The answer to eadi of these questtons Is "no. " School people can express their 
opinions on these matters, but to dictate answers to them Is not ihelr business; 

these are primarily design decisions. 

It would be much better If the architect knew how a room would be used. 
Then with his consultants, he ought to come up with the right answers about 
Ughtlng. M the school plan shows a band room next to the Ubrary. then the archi- 
tect better solve the acousttcal problems. The decision whefter coal, electriclly, 
gas water power be used to heat the building ou^t to come out of a Joint agree- 
me^ of owner, architect, engineer, and consultants. Choice of materials from 
whidi the buildings are buUt Is mainly the architect's business; and he needs to 
consider harmony, appropriateness, availability and costs. 

The ed specs document should stick to stating principles and relattonshlpe. 
describing acttvlttes. and making recommendations. Statements of what Is needed 
should not be so detailed that they dictate ttie planning. It Is hazardous to good 
design for a committee of educators to dictate plan layouts by famishing precise 
floor [dan drawings for the architects to foUow. Educators m^ weU be over- 
looking designs far better than the ones they propose. AllhouiJi plan diagrams 

m^ help to communicate Ideas, the plan-drawing should be left to the profes- 
sional designers. 

It IS entirely appropriate for the board to Include In the ed spec document 
a verbal commitment to good architecture, to high quality design. Since Ihis does 
not necessarily Imply hi^r costs, such a statement may weU provide anottmr 
prod and stimulus to the architect to work harder to produce a school plant that 
is also a significant work of the architectural art. There is nothing slnfal about 
a beautifal school, and there Is nothing Immoral about spending money on art 
^orks and plsnt mstcrisls. 

To supplement the educational specifications. Is It all ri^ for the owner 
to teU the architect what he "likes?" Is it appropriate for a school official to teU 
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the designers that he likes this material and not that one, that he likes "X" brand 
of equipment but has had unhappy experiences with "Y" brand ? Is it professional 
for the superintendent to tell the architect that he thinks the new school in the 
nei^boring district designed by someone else is beautiful? Of course it is, if 
he does not insist too strongly. These comments help the architect and engineer 
to understand the clients better; there is no harm in that. 

Who prepares ed specs ? How do ed specs get started? That is the respon- 
sibility of school officials, who have the official duty to see that school facilities 
are provided, with the implied obligation to see that the schools are planned well 
and built appropriately. The school superintendent, as the executive officer of 
the board, ends up with the duty to see that this gets done. He can, probably 
ou^t to, and usually does, delegate someone else on his staff to take charge. It 
is very important that this person be carefully chosen, because he has a large 
role in p lanning new school facilities. Ed specs are usually no better lhan the 
leadership that prepares them. The board may wish to hire special consultants 
to lead or help in this. 

Who should be involved in preparing educational specifications ? About as 
many people as the school people can put up with. This means students, parents, 
other lay citizens, consultants, as well as teachers, principals, central school 
staff, technical and service personnel, and governmental agency representatives. 
What is advocated here will be better understood if elaborated upon a bit. 

First, we do not say that all these people should participate in each school 
building project; but, that, at the ri^t time in the continuing process of making 
decisions about school design, representatives of all these segments of the com- 
munity should have a chance to voice ideas and attitudes or provide information. 

Second, lettii^ people have their "say" does not mean that they are going 
to have their "way. " To pay too much attention to teachers who may not be too 
imaginative, who look back on the good old days that never were, is hardly wise. 
Nor is it sensible to heed the pet ideas of someone who may be somewhere else 
next year. 

Involving so many people in preparing ed specs and planning places a 
serious responsibility on the school's leadership. The leader in charge needs a 
firm hand to keep Ihe whole business under control. He should make it clear 
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before discussions begin that everyone can express his ideas, but there can be 
no promises that all will be fulfilled. He had better be frank with all participants 
that their contributions will be respected and weighed, but that he reserves the 
ri^t to make decisions. If all this is not understood from the start, school offi- 
cials may later be confronted with a host of dissatisfied, frustrated, and annoyed 
people who feel that their big ideas and pet theories have been trampled on, or 
worse, completely disregarded. 

All this does not mean that the experience and special know-how of certain 
school personnel should not be sou^t when appropriate; for example, the main- 
tenance and operation personnel. However, there are some good buildings that 
do not leak and are easy to keep clean, but they still are not very good schools; 
and it obviously would be a mistake to let the maintenance men set the standards 
for the schools. The fiscal officer can be helpful too, but he should not make 
decisions that belong to the educator and the architect. However, many school 
business officials have become hi^y competent and sensitive persons in the 
school facility planning business. In feet, in many school systems, school plan- 
ning and construction is one of the responsibilities assigned the chief school 
business official, whose title may be assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs or business manager. 

One way to stimulate local people working on ed specs is to involve special 
consultants , who can be most helpful. They should know about what is going on in 
education, as well as what ou^it to go on. Good consultants are up-to-date, imag- 
inative, provocative; and they can provide local people with new information and 
new ideas and inventive proposals about finance, management, and about methods, 
systems, devices, and materials. 

Should the architect participate in preparing ed specs ? Not necessarily, 
but it is not a bad idea. The process of preparing them should not be delayed 
unduly, and can be started even before money is available to build. In that case, 
an architect may not yet have been chosen. However, there are likely to be ad- 
vantages to involving him early. He can ask pertinent questions, give professional 
counsel, absorb v attitudes of the educators, and experience some of the same 
trips, conferences, inspections with the educators. 
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Can a good school be planned wlttiout formal written ed specs? It has 
happened, because some Hrst-rate people were involved and because some otter 
kind of communicative rapport happened. Some kind of information and idea ex- 
change is obviously necessary, and it should be more than just a phone caU from 
to ardiltect, like this: "The board decided last nl^t to hire your 
firm. We need a new elementary school, with fifteen— eighteen If we can stretch 
the money— multi-purpose rooms, offices, a library maybe. The next board 
meeting Is in three weeks; ttink you can have some sketches for us to talk about 

by then?" 

The architect deserves better than that. This leaves the architect several 
choices, none of them a happy one. He can improvise on that bit of information, 
he can imitate a previous building of similar nature, or he can set out being the 
and ttrough dedication and determination extract as best he can by in- 
terrogation what the project really entails. This is not fair to the architect and 
his engineers nor to the students who are the reason for the project. 

School planning guide* 

Another school-produced document that has value for the designer may be 
the school system's planning guide. Some school systems prepare such guides 
and keep them up to date. Such guides include a variety of Information on matters 

such as these, . 

• Procedures for taking bids 

. General conditions of the contracts between owner and builders 
. Recommendations regarding building materials and equipment 

• about special details and preferred brands 

• Standards and minimum requirements for room sizes, layouts 

• Preferences of plans for special areas and rooms 

These guides are usually well intentioned devices to expedite the planning 
processes. They can prevent forgetting important details, and they help to avoid 
disparities in tte quality of buildings in the same school system. 

However, as they grow, these guides may exert a strong influence on 
school planners and designers. They can become a disadvantage and a dragon 




the growth and progress of school planning. They tend to become compilations 
of quick formulas and standard plans and specifications or conventional details to 
be applied to all plans, to include short-cuts and simple answers to difficult 
problems, and to ignore the enormous range of human problems that may exist 
in the school district— problems that demand a wide variety of educational ap- 
proaches and sieges t or require widely different design solutions. 

A school planning guide will be useful to the designer if its scope is limited 
and its impact on good design not repressive. As a summary in writing of a variety 
of experiences, such a guide can be a valuable source of ideas for the architect. 
However, if the guide includes floor plans for libraries (as some do), it would be 
well for all concerned to understand that the floor plan of the school to be built, 
including the library, is the architect’s business. 

Programing by architecU 

Ed specs are not the only way to assemble the information, data, and 
ideas needed to design a school building. Some designers do the programing. 

When flie architect does the programing, the compilation or document is used 
instead of ed specs, but differs from them in that it is likely to contain less de- 

tail and information. 

Some architects and educators have grave doubts about bringing a large 
number of people into the process of preparing the message for the professional 
designer. A considerable amount of time is involved, and there are other con- 
siderations. Is all this ’’getting together” of teachers and other staff members to 
happen on school time; and if not, do they get extra pay for nonreleased time they 
put in? How long will it take to get all the people involved together, to explain 
their roles, to have them discuss, to get their reports written and edited, to com- 
plete the ed specs, and to get them approved? Is it worth all the time and effort? 

There are some architects, and good ones too, who prefer to do most of 
the programing themselves and to keep control of this information gathering and 
idea sharing. For them, the programing is part of the architect’s services. 

If the architect performs this service, he can guide the conferences of 
school people with professionals to make the best use of time. He can use more 
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sophisticated methods of interviewing and apply better techniques for understanding 
requirements and preferences. Such professional designers may also have capa- 
bilities for handling and organizing information so that it will be most useful for 
them during the design process. So there is not just one way for architects to 
secure the needed information, data, and ideas. The best method to use is deter- 
mined by the various capabilities of the people involved. 

^^Reitrainti^^ on the architecV* freedom 

Besides the educational specifications or other message about educational 
needs, there are other "givens” or "restraints" that moderate the architect’s 
freedom to design or modify the possibilities. Though the matters discussed in 
the next few paragraphs concern designers more than educators, the board of 
education and superintendent will profit from a general understanding that can 
help to smooth owner-designer relations. 

One of these factors the architect must consider is the site and its special 
characteristics: location, topography, plant life, orientation, traffic ways, climate 
and direction from which the sun shines. The architect can counter these res- 
trictions with earth movers which are continually becoming more efficient, more 
massive, and more voracious; he can use new techniques in lifting, heatii^, 
and cooling to make natural climatic factors less dominant. Yet these realities 
of the site must be considered, for they are a part of the program, part of what 
the architect adds to the ingredients to be dealt with in designing school facilities. 

Some other limitations on school design emanate from codes and statutes, 
some rickety with age and out-of-date or written to protect obsolete practices and 
procedures. Codes, like educational habits, are slow to change. Codes may be 
as obsolete as some educational, and architectural practices; but they can be 

changed. 

Well-written up-dated codes are vital to safety, samtation, and human 
convenience. Building laws provide the necessary safeguards, the proper frame- 
work for good order in administering public affairs, and they are proper restric- 
tions on "total" freedom or license to design anything or to do business "any old 

way. " 



Another restraint on the designer’s freedom is in the form of approval 
agencies and red tape. Many a state in the nation has a requirement that an agency 
of the state review and approve plans for school buildings. What the agency looks 
for depends on the state. In those states that provide building funds from state 
coffers, the rules and regulations may become rather specific, dealing with maxi- 
mum and minimum sizes of things or with costs. Many states evaluate plans in 
terms of compUance with standards of sanitation and safety. If a reviewing agehcy 
becomes rigid and unyielding, it serves as a drag on progress and desirable 
change. It can take itself too seriously as a guardian of the public purse. But 
happily many state agencies are staffed with enli^tened and reasonable people 
who exert good leadership and who try to find a middle ground between parsimony 
and irresponsible progressivism. They are mixed blessings, but they can serve 
to maintain some balance within a state in the quaUty of school facilities. 



The budget 

Another significant factor in the program is the budget. Setting the bud- 
get ou^t to be a mutual effort between the owner and the architect. The owner 
has to have enou^ money to pay for the project, and the architects and engineers 
have a duty to plan something that can be built within the budget. The budget needs 
to be a reasonable one. 

When a school board is deliberating on the capital outl^ for a new school 
building, there are several things it should bear in mind. First, the board is 
not really the client. It is the owner, and the students and other users of the 
school are the real oUent. The board member or superintendent who is over- 
solicitous of the taxpayers (who admittedly pay the bill) , or overemphasizes the 
school system's debt to them, may be "short changing" the community's most 
important possession— its children. 

Second, it probably will not cost much more in the long run to build a 
good, charming, well-planned, happy building than it does to build a second-rate 
one, though, of course, this depends on what is considered in the cost. And, 
since a school is built to last a while, its cost must be measured in terms of 
its lifetime, not just how much it cost to build. Many boards have certain fic- 
tions built into their budgets: capital outlay for buildings is rarely compared 
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with current expense costs for operating and maintaining buildings. As a result* 
the board may never know what a building really costs during its lifetime. The 
fiscal officer can soon find out. Maybe those inexpensive, low-cost buildings 
are costing entirely too much, in the long run. 

When should the budget be set? Sometimes the budget is fixed in advance, 
because the funds~”well, that's all there is for a while anyway. " But to set the 
budget and then to determine the project is doing things backwards, unless the 
project is sufficiently elastic to allow it to be cut to fit the budget. 

The professional designers must have major control over at least one of 
three interacting factors important in any school building project: 

• Program (what is to be built) 

• Quality (what kinds and qualities of materials and equipment are 
expected) 

• Budget (how much money does the owner want to spend) 

If the owner wants a first-quality building on a limited budget, then the size and 
scope of the project have to give. If the owner wants exactly the amount of con- 
struction he says and also has an inflexible budget, then the quality must be 
variable. If the owner wants a first-rate building and is also precise on how 
much he wants, then the budget must be elastic. 

Besides knowing how much the school officials are willing and able to 
spend, the architect must be clear on what the budget includes. (For more on 
this matter, see the next section of this study.) Does it just buy the building 
and the fastened-down equipment only, or does it include any or all of these: 
the design fees, all furniture, the land, site development (parking, driveways, 
planting, athletic fields, water supply, waste disposal)? Is the budget absolutely 
inflexible, or if costs should rise dramatically before the plans are complete, 
will the owners stick with the project and come up with more money? Of course, 
any reasonably predictable cost-of-construction increase should be considered 
in the initial budget. 

Setting the budget does not end it. During llie process of plan preparation, 
at various stages, the architect will prepare estimates of probable construction 
cost. These estimates will then be compared with the budget to see how things 
seem to be going before bids from interested contractors are finally obtained. 
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Ifidt the AfchitBCt Dobs 



So far the school system has selected the architect, hopefully prepared 
good educational specifications, and presumably decided on the site for the 
school, though a study of prospective sites is one of the special or additional 
services the architect may provide (for additional compensation) . Now a review 
of the services of the architect and a look at the responsibilities of the owner are 

appropriate. 

It has already been stated that a carefully prepared agreement is necessary 
and that both parties should read the agreement careMly before signing. One of 
the many documents and forms prepared by fte American Institute of Architects 
is AIA Document B131 "Standard Form of Agreement between Owner and Archi- 
tect on a basis of a Percentage of Construction Cost, " September 1966 Edition, 
which Is reproduced In the appendix of this study (see pp. 51-58). This chapter 
utlUzes and leans heavily on this form. Interpreting the architect’s services and 

the owner *s responsibilities. 

Carefully worded in appropriate legal language, this form outlines in 
great detail the relationships that are established between the owner and the archi- 
tect. Since this form is intended for a great variety of situations- small buildings, 
large ones, public work, private buildings-it is naturally written in somewhat 
generalized language. It will not be satisfactory in all respects for every situ- 
ation, nor is it intended to be. For that reason, space is provided on the form 
to accommodate all the special characteristics of a particular project. The 
document form gives structure to the agreement between the owner and the archi- 
tect, and it covers most of the matters that the two parties will want to have a 
clear understanding about. The document form is also, of course, a reflection 

of current practices. 

After naming the parties of the agreement, and stating the name and nature 
of the project, the form provides room for spelling out the fees to be paid to the 
architect for his services. Then the document has several pages that describe 
the services to which the architect is committing himself. It states the Basic 
Services that come for the Basic Fee rate; that is followed by a list of Additional 
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Services for which extra pay arrangements need to be made. It also includes 
concise information about the owner's responsibilities. Since this study is ad- 
dressed to educators rather than architects, it may be appropriate to discuss the 
owner's responsibilities first. 

Owner^B part 

Since this arrangement between owner and architect is a two-way deal, 
the owner has some responsibilities. These are spelled out in Article 2 (see 

p« 55 ) • 

A matter of business that is sometimes misunderstood has to do with in- 
formation about the building site. The owner, not the architect, is obligated to 
furnish accurate and detailed information about the site— topography , boundaries, 
roads and streets, existing buildings, utility lines, trees. When information is 
needed, and it usually is, about what is under the ground— water , rock, soft 
earth, sand, or what nbt-the owner furnishes the services of special engineers 
and the needed tests. The fairness of this arrangement can be seen by considering 
two possible examples: (1) a school board in the mountains of Carolina has a 
100-acre site with rocks, hills, and many trees and wants to start with a small 
school costing $200, 000; (2) a school board in the Great Plains has a 40-acre 
flat even site without a tree, and plans to build a $4, 000, 000 high school. Now 
it would not be reasonable for architects of both these projects to pay for this 
site survey, out of their fee. That is the point — the cost of gathering information 
about the site has no direct relationship whatever to the cost of the project, while 
the architect's fee generally does. 

The architect is entitled to expect this information to be accurate , and the 
owner should retain only highly competent survey and soils engineers and testing 
services. Inaccuracies are likely to cause trouble and extra costs. Also the 
owner should make sure that this special information and service is provided 



promptly so that no unnecessary delays result. 

If necessary, the owner should designate a representative authorized to 
act in his behalf. The owner or his representative must accept documents sub- 
mitted by the architect, make decisions, and issue approvals promptly to avoid 
unreasonable delays. If he becomes aware of some error or oversi^t in the 




construction, he should immediately notify the architect— in writing. He should 
not himself authorize the builder to make changes or corrections. 

The owner’s main responsibility, however, is to provide the architect 
’•Ml information regarding the requirements of his Project. " That brief state- 
ment from the agreement form makes the communications business sound far 
more simple than it actually is. 

When the school officials deliver to their design professionals a big book 
entitled "Educational Specifications," it will not do for them to say with a si^, 
"We have done our part, now it is up to you, " and then follow this with some 

urging the designers to get on with the job. Ed specs are a part of the 
conversation, they are not a finished product— not the final word; they are not 
an end in themselves, they are a means to an end. Even the best of educational 
specifications (and many are not adequate) are only an early step in the back-and- 
forth dialog that needs to go on between school officials and architects fiirou^out 
most of the construction project. 

Basic services 

AIA Document B131 lists five basic services that architects perform 
called "phases"— schematic design phase, design development phase, construc- 
tion documents phase, bidding or negotiation phase, and construction phase. 
These five "phases" include the normal services for structural, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering. K the owner wishes, the architect can clarify for him 
what these normal services include. 

Schematic desigji phase . The first phase, the SCHEMATIC DESIGN 
PHASE, Includes the programing aspects— the architect consults with the owner 
to learn what ttie project is aU about and responds wltti his understanding of that 
project. How the programing was done up to fliis print determines largely how 
the process continues. If the architect had a hand in preparing the statement of 
hnilHing needs or description of the project, or if he was largely in control of 
that process, then he can proceed, with caution and pattence, to suggest archi- 
tectural plans for the project. H he has not participated, then he must read flie 
ed specs carefully and discuss them with the school people. If no written docu- 
ment has been prepared, then the architect has the arduous job of finding out in 
other ways what the project is all about. 



At the very beginning of this phase- and before anything but the most 
preliminary and fluid plans are drawn— the principals need to come to a common 
ground of understanding. This may not be easy. School officials and architects 
often speak different languages, and they are, as a rule, different kinds of people. 
That is <me reason fliey are in different professions. That is not to say that 
architects are not interested in education; on the contrary, many architects care 
very much. And fliere are school administrators who are seriously concerned 
for good architecture. But there is a difference, usually— to illustrate, one 
would not be likely to confuse a meeting of school administrators with an archi> 

tects* convention. 

The architect’s first response should be fluid, an effort to tune up to a 
clear mutual understanding. He may respond with words and sketches and con- 
versation to make sure he clearly understands flie owner’s signals. He should not 
commit himself too quickly to a design scheme and solution, lest he fall victim to 
a prejudgment and preconceptions of the design; and, sH^fiy enamored of his 
first idea, may HnH himself reluctant to backtrack after he later truly under- 
stands the owner’s needs. 

Architects and engineers need not swaUow the ed specs whole. They 
should counter fiiose items wifli which fliey do not agree. Ed specs may have 
included statements and instructions that really have no business there. The 
designers may want to quarrel a bit with the owners. It is not presumptuous 
for the architect, after studying the owner’s statements, to conclude that the 
owner is not clear on what he is saying. Architects and engineers need some 
courage at this point and need not be too servile in attitude. The school officjials 
do not merely direct; the architect does not do everjrfiiing the owner says. ’’That’s 
what the school board wants. The committee of teachers said that this is what 
fliey have to have” : such apparent dictums are not strcmg enou^ to prohibit pro- 
fessional decisions by flie architect. 

The complexity of modem buildings and of flieir technical and mechanical 
services suggests, maj^be demands, that engineers and other consultants have a 
part in making tentative decisions at this time. In recent years, an increasingly 
larger proportion of the cost of a school goes into mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment and installations. This development quite naturally indicates fliat specialists 
in fliese areas often need to be involved in this phase of planning. 



Whatever the means and processes that have been used to gather, share, 
impart, assimilate data and thoughts about ihe building project, the architect then 
begins on the major task of arriving at the concept and the architectural and en- 
gineering answers for the project. The client will usually be happier if he under- 
stands the first product of the architect's designing brain is not necessarily "it. " 

The board and superintendent should not become panicky if the first proposed 
design is completely foreign to iheir own concept. 

But happy is the architect if his early efforts satisfy himself and the owner- 
and also meet the budget. The architect is obliged to satisfy all three; some archi- 
tects dare to ^ki»k that their first obligation is to satisfy themselves, for, if they 
do not, they have difficulty supporting the schematic design before the owner. 
Practically, the design should meet many of the criteria the owner has set, but 

not necessarily all of them. 

If the client is woefully unhappy at the architect's efforts— and the archi- 
tect accepts that another concept and school mi^t be better— it is not too late. 

That is partiy what the schematic design phase is for: to come to a meeting of 
minds. Of course, a good architect who is sure of himself and his design will 
not pick up his papers and head back to the drawing board just because the owner 
is not ecstatic over what he sees. Some good ideas take getting used to; the 
school board can't always trust its own judgment in design matters. Confidence 
in the firm it has hired comes to a test at this point. 

K fbe architect finds ttat the project and the budget are out of kUter, fills Is 
the time to bring fiie matter up. Waiting is not likely to make it any easier to face. 

The schematic design phase is part process and part product. The designer 
tests and records his ideas; he may supplement drawings and words with simple 
fliree dimen- ional scale models, which frequently are more usefiil fiian flat draw- 
ings to convey to the client what are flie ideas of file architect. Architecture is 
not just developing floor plans and then imposing on the plans the vertical waU 
under a roof. Architecture deals with space in its multidimensional qualifir in- 
tended to provide an emotional impact as weU as a utilitarian working relation- 
ship between rooms and parts of buildings. Ardiltecture deals with the organiza- 
tion of space for the use of man. Building materials are largely a means of ar- 
chitectuie. Architecture is more than drawing plans. 



When finally the schematic design documents— drawings, sketches, words, 
models, or whatever-are found satisfactory to all who need to approve, and the 
budget seems ri^t, the architects and engineers can continue to the next phase 

of Basic Services^ 

Design development phase. Next comes the DESIGN DEVEIX5PMENT 
PHASE, as AIA Document B131 names it. From the approved Schematic Design 
Documents, the architect prepares documents that display all the major decisions 
about floor plans, about the structural system (what holds the building up and to- 
gether and may give it form), about mechanical and electrical instaUations (what 
provides heat, cold, water, gas, li^t, communications), about equipment and 
services, and about building materials. Naturally the form and the appearance 
of the project are also settled during this phase. 

How much of the planning for the entire site takes place is decided by the 
agreement the owner and the architect have. Certainly no one can design the 
buildings yet ignore or disregard the site, but the extent of the planning for the 
entire site is best cleared up at the start of the project. These matters may not 
all be included in the basic services. Yet during this phase the appropriate de- 
cisions regarding the development of the school site are also settled. Profes- 
sional landscape architects are probably needed. 

If all the basic decisions on these matters are made and approved at this 
time, the next phase will go much more smoothly. Because so many decisions 
are made, the architect and engineers are in a better position to make more 
accurate estimates of probable costs, and this they should do again at this time. 

After these documents have been approved by the owner, the architect 
feels justified in asking for extra compensation if the owner seeks to make changes. 
Consequently, the school officials should take the necessary time and effort to 
review these Design Development documents thorou^y. 

Cpnatruction documents phase . The third phase comes next: the CON- 
STRUCTION DOCUMENTS PHASE. In this country, especially in public works, 
the prevailing pattern in the building industry holds that the architect is indepen- 
dent from the contractor who does the actual construction. The architect is the 
agent of the owner. The working drawings and the specifications describe the 
building project in detail and instruct the builders what to do and how to do it. 



The drawings and the words complement each other; what can be presented best 
in drawings in put there, what best is said in words is written in the specifi- 
cations. 

Generally, the drawings show "what, where, and how much"; the specifi- 
cations tell "how." The specifications describe carefully the materials to be 
used and how they are to be installed. There are words on the drawings, of 
course, and there may be some drawings in the "specifications" book. Although 
architects have some individual habits and peculiarities in doing this, usually 
in the interest of all those connected with the building industry, some consistency 
has been achieved so that everyone concerned has a good idea where to look for 
information. 

Plans and specifications are exceedingly complex and are getting more so. 
For example, the drawings probably show floor plans several times, each time 
with different but coordinated information on them. One set of plans may show 
the floor layout, walls, windows, doors and other openings, dimensions, location 
of plumbing fixtures and other equipment. Another set of floor plans may diow Ihe 
structural system; another set the mechanical (ducts, pipes, heating and cooling 
equipment, pumps, fans and all that), a third set may show the electrical wiring, 
switching, lining, power outlets, transformers, communications systems; and 
on and on. And a fourth set of plans may indicate all plumbing services and fix- 
tures and equipment. There may be others sets to show equipment layouts. The 
drawings may have to be organized partly on the basis of who is going to use them. 

The working drawings have illustrations showing vertical slices through 
the buildings at selected locations and at several scales to describe how the 
building will go together. There are drawings showing the exteriors and some 
of the interiors, plus enou^ details and other graphic descriptions to clarify for 
the builders what they are to do. There may be sheets filled with "schedules, " 
and charts with information about doors, windows, hardware, fixtures, wall 
finishes, floor surfaces, ceiling materials, structural materials, and so on. 

And everything must be coordinated-ducts shouldn’t try to go throu^ solid con- 
crete columns, equipment should not cover up ventilation openings; drawings 
should not be contradicted by specifications nor by other drawings. 

The process of completing construction documents takes time. If changes 



are to be made at this late date, it takes even more time. What happens if the 
owner wants to make a change when the drawings and specifications are almost 
complete? Pages and pages of specifications may be affected; many sheets of 
drawings have to corrected or maybe even redrawn. That is why all big decisions 
are made during the previous DESIGN DEVELOPMENT PHASE, Ideally, the 
owner should not be much involved during the CONSTRUCTION DOCUMENTS 
PHASE, except at the end when he needs to review and approve these documents. 

At this time, the architect also assembles the General Conditions of 
the Contract for Construction. The basis for these General Conditions is an ex- 
tensive printed standard document which has been developed and refined and 
continues to be modified from time to time by the construction industry. It in- 
cludes definitions, describes carefully the relationships and responsibilities of 
(and between) owner, architect, contractors, subcontractors, their ri^ts and 
privileges. It is part of the contract between owner and the contractors. Since 
the stsndard printed General Conditions such as those available from the AIA 
are written to serve the nation's construction industry, they need to be modified 
or supplemented to suit each particular project by adding Supplementary Conditions. 

There is also the Agreement, which is a form to be filled in and signed by 
the owner ^^^d the contractors after contracts are awarded. This form, plus the 
Conditions of the Contract (including General, Supplementary and other conditions), 
the drawings, the specifications, and all addenda and modifications issued prior 
to the execution of the contracts, comprise the Contract Documents. 

Prospective bidders must be properly informed about the project, the 
time and place for submitting bids, how and where they can obtain copies of the 
contract documents, and much other detailed information. All this information 
is incorporated into a statement called the Bidding Requirements, which is also 
prepared with the help of the architect. 

Before these items are released to the prospective bidders, approval of 
them by the owner and a variety of agencies must usually be obtained. How many 
of these there are depends on what and where the project is. 

Since it is their building, the owners ought to be in general agreement 
about the plans. Now this does not mean that the board members should scrutinize 
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0SLcli room 3&d csicli building mutcrinl. Thsit hsd best be left to the school st&££« 
When the board gets too close to some of these details, it is beginning to 
meddle in administrative matters, and standing committees of the board with 
special responsibilities for building construction can easily add another disquieting 
element to an already complicated process. Nonetheless, the approval of the 
board, on the recommendation of its staff, is required. 

The Contract Documents are primarily prepared for the builders, materials 
suppliers, and others in the building industry. Therefore, these documents are 
drawn and written in the conventional "language" of that industry. The owner, in 
order to understand what he will get and what he is approving, has to learn this 
language. Here again, school officials may want to rely on the judgment of the 
architect and engineers on many of these details, or they may have a staff with 
specialists competent to examine the documents carefully. Large school systems 
may have their own forms and their own outlines for these documents such as the 
invitation for bids, general conditions, or contracts. If so, professional designers 
and builders are obliged to use them. 

Very likely more approvals will be required. Many states have require- 
ments for approval of school building plans. This practice is well-intentioned 
in order to prevent serious contrasts in quality of schools within a state, to assure 
reasonable standards, and to assure acceptably safe and sanitary places for people. 

In order to avoid embarrassment and trouble, superintendents had best 
find out what these state requirements are. These state approvals may need to 
be secured from a variety of agencies; the state educational agency; those re- 
sponsible for fire, wind, and earthquake safety; health and safety agencies; 
hi^way and street departments; planning services, usually for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. But the list can become maddeningly long. The school officials 
may be responsible for obtaining these approvals; or, bb agent for the board, 
the architect may be assigned this chore. No matter who does the job, securing 
these approvals takes time and money for trips and telephone calls, extra sets 
of contract documents, as well as haggling, explaining, re-explaining, and 
coordinating. 

Local agencies may also, by lav/ or custom, be entitled to take a view of 
the plans to determine if all the local requirements are being met. If so, then 
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time needs to be set aside for this too in the total schedule for the planning and 
bidding procedures. 

Bidding or negotiations phase . The next phase of the architect's Basic 
Services, according to AIA Document B131« is the BIDDING OR NEGOTIATION 
PHASE. This comes after all approvals are in order, and after the latest state- 
ment of probable cost has been prepared by the architect and engineers and 
approved. On nonpublic work, and sometimes in the case of special public pro- 
jects, contracts are occasionally "negotiated," which is a process whereby 
owner and contractor arrive at a mutually agreeable price without competitive 
bidding. 

Public schools and many private institutions follow the conventional public 
works laws that are enacted to provide safeguards for spending public money. 
This means public and open bids. Private contractors in the building business 
are invited to state formally in writing how much money they will build something 
for. In this country, the company that commits itself to build the project for the 
least money is awarded the contract to build it, assuming the contractor is fully 
qualified. 

The architect makes available the approved contract documents to all 
those contractors who are authorized and willing to bid. After a reasonable 
period of time for flie bidders to prepare their bids, all bids received are opened 
in public at a publicly announced time and place. The architect usually officiates 
at this bid opening, makes a public report, and keeps an official tabulation of the 

bids received. 

These sessions can be tense and suspenseful for all concerned. Each 
contractor listens as the bids are announced to find out if he was successfully 
low, but not too low. If he finds himself inordinately low, he worries: did he 
leave something out or make a mistake? For his part, the architect hopes his 
estimates were close so the project can go ahead without difficulty and his repu- 
tation as a good estimator is unsullied. In front of client and all those other 
people, it is embarrassing to be found missing the budget widely. The owner, 
finally satisfied with plans, hopes that nothing will have to be left out and that 
construction can proceed without delay. 

It is not uncommon for bids from several building contractors to vary by 



more than 10 percent— that is, the highest bid may be more than 10 percent 
higher than the lowest one. Now, if the contractors, who have full-time esti- 
mators, come up with such widely different answers to the question of how much 
the building will cost, then the architect can't expect to come in right "on the 
button" with his estimates. Actually, the architect ought to strive for the aver- 
age bid, not necessarily the lowest bid. So there may need to be some elasticity 
in the project or in the budget. 

Some of this elasticity can be achieved by means of "alternates. " This 
means that a distinct, clearly defined part of the project is set apart from the 
rest of the bidding. This part mi^t be a number of rooms, a change in quality 
of finishes or other materials, or in some of the equipment. This part is bid 
as a separate item, and the owner reserves the right to include or to omit this 
part from the contract. As an example: if the budget is $1, 000, 000, the "base 
bid" comes in low at $1, 050, 000; an alternate bid for a part of the project costs 
$75, 000 and can be deducted; then a contract can be signed for $975, 000, which 
is within the budget. 

Alternate bids can be set up to be added to the base bid or subtracted 
therefrom. Which is preferred? Many opinions can be uncovered; maybe the 
added alternate has more adherents. It is hard to say. 

Many contractors and architects also are not too favorable to alternates, 
and it is screed by almost anyone that they should be reduced to a minimum and 
that those included should be clear-cut and easy to calculate. Suspicious con- 
tractors may feel that lots of alternates are put in to allow the owners to play 
a numbers game with the contractors and to take those alternates that will give 
the low bid to the owner's favorite builder. That is not really playing the game 
fair. If the owner and the architect would rather not deal with a particular in- 
dividual builder, let them try to persuade that contractor not to bid. Then there 
are methods, acceptable ones, which call for contractors to be pre-qualified, 
on the basis of extensive information that the builders furnish about themselves. 

The board need not decide then and there if, when, and how contracts 
will be awarded. In the Bidding Requirements, the owner allows itself some 
time during which bids are held open; he even reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids if circumstances suggest. After carefully examining all bids. 
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comparing them with each other and with the budget, the board, with the advice 
and recommendation of the architect and engineers, decides which bids it can and 
should accept. The legal counsel for the board, with the help of the design pro- 
fessionals, prepares contracts for signature by owner and builders. Then the 
contractors are authorized to proceed. 

Construction phase . At this point in the process begins the final phase of 
the architect's Basic Services, the CONSTRUCTION PHASE— ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT. The architect continues his role as agent 
for the school board. The agreement between owner and architect describes in 
some detail what the architect's services will be during this phase. 

But how will the contractor know what the role and ri^ts and responsi- 
bilities of the architect will be? The General Conditions of the contract define and 
state these clearly in language similar to that in the owner-architect agreement, 
but worded in terms of the builder. 

One of the architect's major duties is to see that things go in accordance 
with the plans and specifications and other parts of the contract documents. The 
architects and engineers have instructed the contractors what to do and how to 
do it. It would be pleasant, but unrealistic, to assume that the builders will do, 
completely and accurately, just as the contracts say. Some builders would do 
this if left to themselves, but to make sure, the architect assumes the task of 
making periodic inspections. Builders have been known to overlook or disregard 
stipulations in their contract, and the architect should be on hand from time to 
time to take a look at what goes on and to see that things are done quite ri^t. 
Sometimes questions arise concerning how best to carry out a certain process 
which was not quite clear . Then the architect and engineer can explain. 

How often is such an inspection made ? Many factors govern. How big is 
the project, how many thihgs-liave to be v/atched, how competent and experienced 
is the contractor, how new and how complex are some of the construction pro- 
cesses, how many instructions does the builder need? Usually the architect or 
his inspectors are around to see the beginning or the end of a particular building 
operation. For example, the earth has been excavated, and concrete is about 
to be poured; the steel frame has been completed and is about to be covered up 
with fireproofing; the plumbing or electrical installations are about to be embedded 



in concrete or covered by wall or floor or ceiling materials. Times and occa- 
sions such as these call for a good look- a thorou^ inspection-to see that no 
detectable errors or omissions are about to be hid from further inspections. 

Inspections are not made "by appointment" but almost anytime. The 
sections in the documents on the subject of these inspections are very carefully 
worded in order to delineate clearly what these inspections imply and what respon- 
sibilities the architect does and does not assume when he makes these inspections. 
It would be well for owner and architect to discuss these matters early to avoid 
future misunderstandings. The contractor agrees to permit the architect access 

to the work. 

On big jobs especially, the owner and the architect may decide to join 
in paying for extra or even full-time inspections services. And some large 
school systems with extensive construction programs underway may employ full- 
time inspectors. In this case, inspectors employed by the architect and by the 
school system need thoroughly to understand their separate and joint responsi- 
bilities. 

The financial arrangements had best be made early and clearly , so that 
this part of the construction process Is well and agreeably taken care of. But 
again the duties and responslblUttes of this additional Inspection personnel must 
be carefully worded and clearly understood. If the architect has retained con- 
sultants In the engineering, site planning, or equipping aspects of the project, 
the Inspections of tiielr work should also be clearly understood by all concerned. 

The architect, having been responsible for preparing most of the contract 
documents. Is logically the one to Interpret them. If It happens (as It sometimes 
does) that some matters of construction are not fully shown or described In the 
documents, then the architect, consistent with the concept of the plans, will Issue 

additional information. 

A building project takes months or even years to complete; and therefore 
(he contractor reasonably expects to get paid something from time to time before 
the work Is all done. Usually, every month or so, (he architect, on the basis of 
his observations of what the builders have bought and done for the project, cer- 
tifies to the owner that a determined sum of money is owed the contractor on Ms 
contract. The owner pays on the basis of these certificates of payment. When 
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the construction is done, the architect and his consultants, in accordance with 
their mutual agreements make final inspections, and, when to their satisfaction 
and best belief they are able to certify to the "substantial completion" of the work, 
they authorize further payment. The sections in the owner-architect agreement 
and the general conditions of the contract are also written precisely and clearly 
to identify the responsibilities of the several parties when these certifications 

are furnished. 

What happens if the bricklayer lays up a wall crooked where it should be 
strai^t, or the contractor puts in electrical wires that are several gauges too 
small or installs concrete that, when tested ,does not meet specifications ? The 
architect tells the builders to tear ©ut materials not up to specifications and to 
do the job over and to do it right; he has that authority and that duty. Some of 
these decisions are easy; when the wire is too small, it is too small; but when 
is a wall just slightly out of plumb too far from being acceptable? Sometimes 
these judgments are difficult; it is best if the architect can establish clearly to 
the builders what are the standards of acceptability. 

Some parts of a building, such as the reinforcing steel for concrete wotk* 
or structural steel for columns, beams and such, made-to-order eah'^tWoirkj 
have to be fabricated special for each job. The company fabrlcatihg these itemi 
will prepare drawings for the shop crews, and copies of these ‘♦shop d¥awihgs“ 
are submitted to the architects and engineers for their final review iad appi^ovai 
before work actually starts. This is done to assure "conformance With the pro- 
ject design concept and compliance with the contract documents. ” This wording 
in the AIA forms is again intended to keep clear the responsibilities of the parties 

involved in these processes. 

Even when everything during the planning stages works as well as can be 
expected, when owner, architect, and engineer cooperate wonderfully , and when 
all reasonable precautions have been taken, a completely unforeseen soils con- 
dition may be revealed after construction starts, and additional footing and 
foundation construction is imperative. The architect and his consultants deter- 
mine the changes that are required, they ask the builders for estimates of the 
extra cost and evaluate that cost. If they are satisfied and the owner agrees, a 
"change order" is prepared, and signed by owner and builder. The contract has 
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now been officially changed, and the construction continues at extra cost. Changes 
such as this, after contracts have been signed, are sometimes unavoidable, but 
occaslonaUy fliey result from omissions in the contract documents, from changes 
of mind by the owner, or from some other similarly unhappy reason. 

When finally the project is complete, the architect and his consultants 
make Inspecticns of the work. The owner also may wish to, or be required to, 
inspect the project before officially accepting it. The architect’s inspection 
needs to be made after the contractor indicates that the project has been sub- 
stantially completed. It Is likely that the architect wUl find some items that need 
completion imd correction; he officially notifies the builders. Hopefolly the Items 
found incomplete or in need of correction will quickly be taken care of by the 
builder. In some cases, several Inspections may be needed before the architect 

can issue a final certificate. 

At this point, certain responsibilities change hands. The owner begins 
to pay for insurance, utilities, maintenance, and similar costs. It is very im- 
portant that these matters are handled carefully, officially and legally, that 
appropriate forms are completed and signed, and that all parties understand the 

new situation. 

When eventually tiie final payment is made to tiie contractor, the last 
I^ase of the architect's Basic Services ends. Then too the architect is fully 

paid. 

Paying the architect 

How to pay the architect? How much? The fee for the architect's ser- 
vices can be determined in a variety of ways, but a customary one is based on a 
percentage of the cost of the contracts for which the architect has prepared plans. 
This is not completely satisfactory. In fact, many architects consider it a most 
unsatisfactory one. Yet it is simple and convenient. The percentage figure varies 
with the customs of the region. It may be adapted to a variable scale with a lar- 
ger percentage fee for smaller projects and a smaller percentage for lahger 
projects. To avoid detrimental unprofessional competition through cutting of 
fees, recommended minimum fees are set up. 
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There are other fee arrangements. Owner and architect mi^t agree that 
the fee be determined in this manner: the architect keeps accurate account of the 
cost of his time and that of his employees and consultants. The cost is mu^d- 
plied by a factor agreed on, usually 2 to 3, to arrive at the chargeable fee to the 
owner. Obviously this requires careful, reliable, and accurate accounting of 
all time devoted to the owner's interest. Another fee arrangement mi^t be for 
a fixed fee mutually agreed upon, plus strictly defined expenses of the architect. 
A fee on some other basis can be considered if satisfactory arrangements for 
services and fees can be agreed on. 

It is best that there be a clear understanding about what the budget is 
li ke ly to be and about the basis on which the fee for the architect will be deter- 
mined. For that reason, the Owner-Architect Agreement Document B131 of the 
AIA includes an article that defines the Construction Cost on which the fee is 
based (see Article 3, p. 55). 

Like the contractor, the architect likes to and needs to be paid from 
time to time during the progress of his work. The owner and architect can 
agree on any payment schedule they like; however, in many instances, an initial 
payment of 5 percent of the total fee is made to the architect when the agreement 
is signed. Thereafter payments are usually continued each month in proportion 
to the services rendered, so that at the end of each phase, the architect has been 
paid a percentage of the total fee, perhaps in accordance with the schedule shown 
in the agreement form (see Article 6 of AIA Document B131, p. 56). 

Occasionally hassles develop between board and architect about the ap- 
propriate fee. An example: school officials, uncertain about how much the 
budget should be for a project and vague in telling the architect about how much 
money is available, authorize the architect to plan a $2 million project. Just 
before bids are received, after the architect has completed drawings for the $2 
million project, the school board decides that only $1. 7 million will be spent. 
Will the architect please arrai^e to take an alternate for the auditorium to make 
sure that the contracts can be let? The architect submits his statement for a 
design fee based on a $2 million project. After all, he spent the necessary 
time and money to complete plans for a building including the auditorium. That 
seems fair enough; the architect should be paid for the work he did in good faith. 
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Here is another case: the school officials said they had $1. 7 million for 
a new school. The architect agrees; there is a clear understanding. Bids come 
in for $2 million. The project is cut to the $1. 7 million figure. If the board 
has not changed the scope of the project since the project and the budget were 
originally agreed upon, then it should ri^tly expect the architect to revise 
plans and specifications to fit the budget and the board should pay the fee on the 
basis of the revised plans and specifications. 

How many sets of plans or contract documents does the architect make 
as a part of his regular services ? These sets become rather costly and the 
architect reasonably enou^ likes to minimize the quantity he provides. Here 
again then the owner and the architect should take time to come to an under- 
standing on this. 

The archiiect*$ special $ervice$ 

So far this discussion has been concerned primarily with the basic ser- 
vices of the architect. Architects can provide a number of other services which 
are not normally included in the Basic Services, and therefore may call for an 
additional fee. Such extra services and fees ou^t, of course, to be carefully 

discussed agreed on before this additional work is performed. Some of the 

/ 

additional services mi^t be these: 

•Special analyses and studies of the owner's needs, beyond those 
called for in the SCHEMATIC DESIGN PHASE of the Basic Services 

• Financial feasibility studies 

• Planning surveys and site evaluations 

• Making measured drawings of existing buildings 

•Revising previously approved drawings to maJee changes not 
initiated by the architect 

• Providing detailed estimates of construction costs, beyond the 
statements of Probable Costs called for in the Basic Services 

• Furnishing additional services resulting from default of contractors 
or other similar events over which the architect has no control yet 
involve for him significant additional time and cost 
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• Providing interior design and furnishing services for special 

selection of furnishings 

Perhaps for an additional fee as suggested above, the architect can be 
very useful in the process of site evaluation. Landscape architects also can 
provide good counsel at this point. These professional designers may be able 
to envision uses the educators are not thinking about; they may be aware of how 
much space it takes to park cars, buses; they should be thinking about utilities 
(such as water, waste, fuel and power), about drainage, and about relationships 
with uses of nei^boring land. If site commitments have not been made earlier, 
it is well to wait until the design talent has been hired so they may be used to 
help in the site evaluation. 

The complete services of special professional site planners and land- 
scape architects are not normally included in the architect’s Basic Fee. This 
does not suggest that the architect ignores the site; that has already been re- 
ferred to as one of the factors in the architectural programing of a school buUding 
project. But Basic Services do not mean a complete layout and detailed drawings 
of all site improvements, including curbs and gutters, paving, drainage, ath- 
letic fields, planting plans for trees and shrubs and grasses, school-owned water 
supply and waste disposal systems, outdoor lifting, lakes and pools. 

There may be disagreement among professional site planners and land- 
scape architects about their preferred relationships with the architect and the 
owner. Some architectural firms may include such site planning professi onals 
in their own organization. Frequently, however, landscape architects and site 
planners operate their own firms; they may then provide services to the architect 
or they may contract with the owner directly. If the latter be the case, then it 
is necessary that the two separate design firms, architect and landscape archi- 
tect, be compatible and respectful of each other’s ri^ts and privileges for they 
both are working toward one common end— the development of an integrated and 
unifi ed environment for people. 

Architectural firms may be corporations— many of them are; but archi- 
tects are people. And, as such, they (like school officials) have the ennobling 
and annoying characteristics of mankind. As human beings, architects are sub- 
ject to making errors. They make mistakes, sometimes, in judgment, in 



great problem. But if the users are new to the project, then they deserve to be 
accorded the courtesy of an introduction to their new surroundings. This is es- 
pecially important if the new school facilities are greatly different from those to 
which the staff has been accustomed. Turning people loose in a school which 
says in its design that everyone is going to be doing many things differently from 
his former custom is likely to cause problems for just about everybody. 

A proper introduction includes explanations of the purposes and goals set 
forth when the bMlding was planned; it informs the staff members about how the 
machinery \p'rks, how finishes should be treated, where the switches are, how 
the mechanical system works, when to call for help when things go wrong, or 

when users do not understand them. This can avoid early breakdowns and can 

\! 

prevent serious problems later on. This familiarization process helps overcome 
fears of new things, gadgets, and surroundings. This introduction can start be- 
fore the building is done; it mi^t even whet the appetite for the new people. They 
will look forward to tiieir new school. 

What happens when a piece of equipment goes bad during the sixth month 
of use? Who fixes a flaw that shows up not long after the school people move into 
their new building? Usually the contract requires that for a set period of time, 
maybe one year, fiie building contractor, backed up by his subcontractors and 
suppliers of equipment and materials, is required to make good any failures that 
come about during that time. Of course, the contractor cannot be held respon- 
sible for misuse or carelessness on the part of the owner after he moves in. 

During this guarantee period, the architect gives such additional services 
as he and the owner have agreed on. Toward the end of the period, a general re- 
view of file project may be made by owner and architect. Whetiier these services 
are furnished by fiie architect had better be made clear at fiie start; it may be 
that these are to be paid for extra by the owner. 

Evaluation. Schools are meant to be used; if they are planned well, they 
are planned for a purpose. Once completed, how well does tiie school work, how 
satisfactory is it, how successful is it as architecture? Much too often this evalu- 
ation is haphazard, if it is done at all. But the evaluation should be a part of the 
planning cycle; all those who participated in planning and building the project, 
should get togetiier from time to time to see how well what they have concocted 
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actually serves the people. This should not be left to chance; it should be organized. 

It is not always easy for these people to be objective about evaluation, 
especially is someone’s pet idea happens to fizzle, or, worse yet, if a public 
disclosure of a failure will cause embarrassment. But that is life, for experi- 
ence keeps a dear school. Without such candid evaluation, mistakes will continue 
to be made time after time; and the grumpy participant, who did not get his way 
when the planning was done, may never find out that somebody else’s idea was 

better after all. 

It mi^tbe a good idea to bring in some outsiders, some wise men, some 
competent critics who have the confidence of the local people. These visitors 
should naturally be informed about what the ideas were when the building was 
planned so that they may make the most of their evaluative judgments in terms 
of the goals the planners had in mind. Also, these visiting experts should know 
the conflicts, the limitations, and the problems faced by the planners. These 
objective groups, with time and talent, can be very useful to evaluate freely how 
well a product or material or device works, how good the school is as architecture, 
how successful it is as an engineering work, and what new ideas and changes 
mi^t be considered in planning future schools. 
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The procedures outlined earlier in this book to determine educational 
needs, define the building project, plan, and prepare the construction documents, 
complete the construction, and utilize the facilities can well take three or more 
years. Times may be changing too rapidly to allow such time schedules. 

A significant development in the technology of constructing buildings is 
characterized by moving more and more of the construction processes to an 
industrial plant that fabricates increasingly larger components to be transported 
to the site of the proposed buildings. Another approach may be to move an indus- 
trial plant to the construction site to perform more and more those processes 
formerly done by human labor. 

Changes in the concept of what education is, the extension of research in 
the processes and activities of learning and education, the possible uses of newer 
media of communications and of data and information services, the still largely 
undetermined impact of computer technology on the lives of human beings, the 
explorations of new roles for schools in efforts towards solutions of urban and 
other social problems— all these may modify considerably the characteristics 
of what we now call ^’school. ” 

But, while people continue to gather themselves together in organized 
developmental processes for human growth in centers for education, these en- 
vironments for learning should serve well the physical, social, and emotional 
needs of people. People— that is what schools are all about. 
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Standard Form of Agreement Between 
Owner and Architect 

on a basis of a 

PERCENTAGE OF CONSTRUCTION COST 



AGREEMENT 

made this 
Hundred and 

BETWEEN 



day of 



in the year of Nineteen 



the Owner, and 



the Architect. 



It is the intention of the Owner to 



hereinafter referred to as the Project. 



The Owner and the Architect agree as set forth below. 
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I. THE ARCHITECT shall provide professional services for the Project in accordance with the Terms 
and Conditions of this Agreement. 



II. THE OWNER shall compensate the Architect, in accordance with the Terms and Conditions of 
this Agreement, as follows: 

a. FOR THE ARCHITECT'S BASIC SERVICES, as described in Paragraph 1.1, a Basic Fee coiriputed 
at the following percentages of the Construction Cost, as defined in Article 3, for portions of 
the Project to be awarded under 



A Single Stipulated Sum Contract 


per cent ( 




Separate Stipulated Sum Contracts 


per cent ( 


%) 


A Single Cost Plus Fee Contract 


per cent ( 


%) 


Separate Cost Plus Fee Contracts 


per cent ( 




FOR THE ARCHITECT'S ADDITIONAL SERVICES, as described 
as follows: 


in Paragraph 1.3, a fee computed 


Principals' time at the fixed rate of 

per hour. For the purposes of this Agreement, the Principals 


dollars (S 

are: 


) 



Employees' time computed at a multiple of ( ) 

times the employees' Direct Personnel Expense as defined in Article 4. 

Additional services of professional consultants engaged for the normal structural, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering services at a multiple of 

( ) times the amount billed to the Architect for such additional services. 

c. FOR THE ARCHITECT'S REIMBURSABLE EXPENSES, amounts expended as defined in Article 5. 

d. THE TIMES AND FURTHER CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT shall be as described in Article 6. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN OWNER AND ARCHITECT 



ARTICLE 1 

ARCHITECT'S SERVICES 



1.1 lASIC SCRVICXS 

The Architect's Basic Services consist of the five 
phases de^ribed below and include normal struc- 
tural, mechanical and electrical engineering services. 

SCHEMATIC DESIGN fHASE 

1.1.1 The Architect shall consult with the Owner to as- 
certain the requirements of the Project and shall confirm 
such requirements to the Owner. 

1,U The Architect shall prepare Schematic D«ign 
Studies consisting of drawings and other documents illus- 
trating the scale and relationship of Project components 
for approval by the Owner. 

1.13 The Architect shall submit to the Owner a State- 
ment of Probable Construction Cost based on current 
area, volume or other unit costs. 

DESIGN DEVELOTMENT PHASE 

1.1.4 The Architect shall prepare from the approv^ 
Schematic Design Studies, for approval by the Owner, the 
Design Developnrent Docu nr.cn ts consisting of drawings 
and other documents to fix and describe the size and 
character of the entire Project as to structural, nuechani- 
cal and electrical systems, materials and such other essen- 
tials as may be appropriate. 

1.13 The Architect shall submit to the Owner a further 
Statement of Probable Construct'on Cost 

CONSTRUCTION DOCUMENTS PHASE 

1.1.6 The Architect shall prepare from the approved De- 
sign Development Documents, for approval by the Own- 
er, Working Drawings and Specifications setting forth in 
detail the requirements for the construction of the entire 
Project including the rrecessary bidding information, and 
shall assist in the preparation of bidding forms, the Con- 
ditions of the Contract, and the form of Agreement be- 
tween die Owner and the Contractor. 

1.1.7 The Architect shall advise the Owner of any ad- 
justments to previous Statements of Probable Construction 
Cost indicated by changes in requirements or general 
market conditions. 

1.13 The Architect shall assist the Owner in filing the 
required documents for the approval of governmental 
authorities having jurisdiction over the Project 

RIDDING OR NEGOTIATION PHASE 

1.1.9 The Architect, following the Owner's approval of 
the Construction Documents and of the latest Statement 
of Probable Construction Cost, shall assist the Owner in 



obtaining bids or negotiated proposals, and in awarding 
and preparing construction contracts. 

CONSTRUCTION PHASE— ADMINISTRATION 
Of THE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 

1.1.10 The Construction Phase will commence with the 
award of the Construction Contract and will terminate 
when final payment is made by the Owner to the Con- 
tractor. 

1.1.11 The Architect shall provide Administration of the 
Construction Contract as set forth in Articles 1 through 14 
inclusive of the General Conditions of the Contract for 
Construction, AIA Document A201, Tenth Edition dated 
September 1966, and the extent of his duties and respon- 
sibilities and the limitations of his authority as assigned 
thereunder shall not be modified without his written 
consent 

1.1.12 The Architect, as the representative of the Owner 
during the Construction Phase, shall advise and consult 
with the Owner and all of the Owner's instructions to the 
Contractor shall be issued through the Architect The 
Architect shall have authority to act on behalf of the 
Owner to *he extent provided in the General Conditions 
unless otherwise modified in writing. 

1.1.13 The Architect shall at all tinres have access to 
the Work wherever it is in preparation or progress. 

1.1.14 The Architect shall make periodic visits to the 
site to familiarize himself generally with the progress and 
quality of the Work and to determine in general if the 
Work is proceeding in accordance with the Contract Doc- 
uments. On the basis of his on-site observations as an 
Ar^itect, he shall endeavor to guard the Owner against 
defects and deficiencies in the Work of the Contractor. 
The Architect shall not be required to make exhamtive 
or continuous on-site inspections to check the quality or 
quantity of the Work. The Architect shall not be respon- 
sible for construction means, methods, techniques, se- 
quences or procedures, or for safety precautions and 
programs in connection with the Work, and he shall not 
be responsible for the Contractor's failure to carry out the 
Work in accordance with the Contract Documents. 

1.1.15 Based on such observations at the site and on the 
Contractor's Applications for Payment, the Architect shall 
determine the amount owing to the Contractor and shall 
issue Certificates for Payment in such amounts. The is- 
suance of a Certificate for Payment shall constitute a rep- 
resentation by the Architect to the Owner, based on the 
Architect's observations at the site as provided in Sul^ 
paragraph 1.1.14 and on the data comprising the Appli- 
cation for Payment, that the Work has progressed to the 
point indicated; that to the best of the Architect's knowl- 
edge, information and belief, the quality of the Work is 
in accordance with the Contract Documents (subject to 
an evaluation of the Work as a functioning whole upon 
Substantial Completion, to the results of any subsequent 
tests required by the Contract Documents, to minor 
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deviations ' from the Contract Documents correctable 
prior to completion, and to any specific qualifications 
stated in the Certificate for Payment); and that the Con- 
tractor is entitled to payment in the amount certified. By 
issuing a Certificate for Payment, the Architect shall not 
he deemed to reoresenl that he has made any examina- 
tion to ascertain how and for what purpose the Contrac- 
tor has used the moneys paid on account of the Contract 
Sum. 

1.1.16 The Architect shall be, in the first instance, the 
interpreter of the requirements of the Contract Docu- 
ments and the impartial judge of the performance there- 
under by both the Owner and Contractor. The Architect 
shall make decisions on all claims of the Owner or Con- 
tractor relating to the execution and progress of the Work 
and on all other matters or questions related thereto. 
The Architect's decisions in matters relating to artistic 
effect shall be final if consistent with the intent of the 
Contract Documents. 

1.1.17 The Architect shall have authority to reject Work 
which does not conform to the Contract Documents. The 
Architect shall also have authority to require the Contrac- 
tor to stoo the Work whenever in his reasonable opinion 
it may be necessary for the proper performance of the 
Contract. The Architect shall not he liable to the Owner 
for the consequences oi any decision made by mm in 
good faith either to exercise or not to exercise his author- 
ity to stop the Work. 

1.1.18 The Architect shall review and approve shop 
drawings, samples, and other submissions of the Contrac- 
tor only for conformance with the design concept of the 
Project and for compliance with the information given 
in the Contract Documents. 

1.1.19 The Architect shall prepare Change Orders. 

1.1.20 The Architect shall conduct inspections to de- 
termine the Dates of Substantial Completion and Final 
Completion, shall receive written guarantees and related 
documents assembled by the Contractor, and shall issue a 
final Certificate for Payment. 

1.1.21 The Architect shall not be responsible for the 
acts or omissions of the Contractor, or anv Subcontractors, 
or any of the Contractor's or Subcontractors' agents or 
employees, or any other persons performing any of the 
Worlt 

1.2 PtOIECT HEIItESINTATION MYONO BASIC SERVICES 

1.2.1 If niore extensive representation at the site than 
is described under Subparagraphs 1.1.10 through 1.1.21 
inclusive is required, and if the Owner and Architect agree, 
the Architect shall provide one or more Full-time Project 
Representatives to assist the Architect. 

1.2.2 Such Full-time Project Representatives shall be 
selected, employed and directed by the Architect, and the 
Architect shall be compensated therefor as mutually 
agreed between the Owner and the Architect as set forth 
in an exhibit appended to this Agreement. 

1.2.3 The duties, responsibilities and limitations of au- 
thority of such Full-time Project Representatives shall be 
set forth in an exhibit appended to this Agreement. 

1.2.4 Through the on-site observations by Full-time Proj- 
ect Representatives of the Work in progress, the Architect 
shall endeavor to provide further protection tor the 



Owner against defects in the Work, but the furnishing of 
such project representation shall not make the Archit^t 
responsible for the Contractor's failure to perform the 
Work in accordance with the Contract Documents. 

1.3 ADDITIONAL SERVICES 

The following services are not covered in Paragraphs 

1.1 or 1.2. If any of these Additional Services are 
authorized bv the Owner, they shall be paid lor fay 
the Owner as hereinbefore provided. 

1.3.1 Prov'iding special analyses of the Owiier's needs, 
and programming the requirements of the Project. 

1.3.2 Providing financial feasibility or other special 
studies. 

1.3.3 Providing planning surveys, site evaluations, or 
comparative studies of prospective sites. 

1.3.4 Making measured drawings of existing construc- 
tion when required for planning additions or alterations 

thereto. 

13.5 Revising previously approved Drawings, Specifica- 
tions or other dcKuments to accomplish changes not initi- 
ated by the Architect. 

1.3.6 Preparing Change Orders and supporting data 
where the change in the Basic Fee resulting from the ad- 
justed Contract Sum is not commensurate with the Archi- 
tect's serv'ices required. 

1.3i7 Preparing documents for alternate bids requested 
by the Owner. 

1.3.8 Providing Detailed Estimates of Construction 
Costs. 

13.9 Providing consultation concerning replacement of 
any Work damaged by fire or other cause during construc- 
tion, and furnishing professional services of the type set 
forth in Paragraph 1.1 as may be required in connection 
with the replacement of such Work. 

1.3.10 Providing professional services mj.f?e necessary 
bv the default of the Contractor in the perfor - -ince of the 
Construction Contract. 

1.3.11 Providing Contract Administration and .observa- 
tion of construction after the Contract Time has been ex- 
ceeded by more than twenty per cent through no fault 
of the .Architect. 

1.3.12 Furnishing the Owner a set of reproducible rec- 
ord prints of drawings showing significant changes made 
during the construction process, based on marked up 
prints, drawings and other data furnished bv the Contrac- 
tor t'' ♦*'»' Architect. 

1.3.13 Providing services after final payment to the 
C ontractor. 

13.14 Providing interior design and other services re- 
quired for or in connection with the selection of furni- 
ture ana iurnisning>. 

1.3.15 Providing services as an expert witness in con- 
nection with any public hearing, arbitration proceeding, 
or the proceedings of a court of record. 

1.3.16 Providing services for planning tenant or rental 
spaces. 
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ARTICU 2 

THE OWNER'S RESPONSIBIUTIES 

2.1 The Owner shall provide full information regarding 
his requirements for the Project. 

2.2 The Owner shall designate, when necessary, a rep- 
resentative authorized to act in his behalf with respect to 
the Project. The Owner or his representative shall exam- 
ine documents submitted by the Architect and shall 
render decisions pertaining hereto promptly, to avoid 
unreasonable delay in the progress of the Architect's 
work. 

23 The Owner shall furnish a certified land survey of the 
site giving, as applicable, grades and lin« of streets, 
alleys, pavements and adjoining property; rights of way, 
restrictions, easements, encroachments, zoning, deed re- 
strictions, toundaries and contours of the site; locations, 
dimensions and complete data pertaining to existing 
buildings, other improvements and trees; and full infor- 
mation concerning available service and utility lines both 
public and private. 

2A The Owner shall furnish the services of a soils en- 
gineer, when such services are deemed necessary by 
the Architect, including reports, test borings, test pits, 
soil bearing values and other necessary operations for 
determining subsoil conditions. 

%S The Owner shall furnish structural, mechanical, 
chemical and other laboratory tests, inspections and re- 
ports as required by law or the Contract Documents. 

2.6 The Owner shall furnish such legal, accounting and 
insurance counselling services as may be necessary for the 
Project, and such auditing services as he may require to 
ascertain how or for what purposes the Contractor has 
used t^ moneys paid to him under the Construction 
Contract 

2.7 The services, information, surveys and reports re- 
quired by Paragraphs 2.3 through 2.6 inclusive shall be 
furnished at the Owner's expense, and the Architect shall 
be entitled to rely upon the accuracy thereof. 

23 If the Owner observes or otherwise becomes aware 
cf any fault or defect in the Project or non-conformance 
with the Contract Documents, he shall give prompt writ- 
ten notice thereof to the Architect 

2.9 The Owner shall furnish information required of him^ 
as expeditiously as necessary for the ordedy progress of 
the Work. 



ARTICLE 3 

CONSTRUCTION COST 

3.1 Construction Cost to be used as a basis for deter- 
mining the Architect's Fee for all Work designed or speci- 
fied by the Architect including labor, materials, equip- 
ment and furnishings, shall be determined as follows, with 
precedence in the order listed: 
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3.1.1 For completed construction, the total cost of all 
such Work; 

3.13 For work not constructed, the lowest bona fide 
bid received from a qualified bidder for any or all of such 
work; or 

3.13 For work for which bids are not received, (1) the 
latest Detailed Cost Estimate, or (2) the Architect's latest 
Statement of Probable Construction Cost. 

33 Construction Cost does not include the fees of the 
Architect and consultants, the cost of the land, rights-of- 
way, or other costs which are the responsibility of the 
Owner as provided in Paragraphs 2.3 through 2.6 inclu- 
sive. 

33 Labor furnished by the Owner for the Project shall 
be included in the Construction Cost at current market 
rates. Materials and equipment furnished by the Owner 
shall be included at current market prices, except that 
used materials and equipment shall be included as if 
purchased new for the Project 

3.4 Statements of Probable Construction Cost and De- 
tailed Cost Estimates prepared by the Architect represent 
his best judgment as a design professional familiar with 
the construction industry. It is recognized, however, that 
neither the Architect nor the Owner has any control over 
the cost of labor, materials or equipment, over the con- 
tractors' methods of determining bid prices, or over com- 
petitive bidding or market conditions. Accordingly, the 
Ardhitect cannot and does not guarantee that bids will not 
vary from any Statement of Probable Construction Cost 
or other cost estimate prepared by him. 

33 When a fixed limit of Construction Cost is esub- 
lished as a condition of this Agreement, it shall include a 
bidding contingency of ten per cent unless anoAer 
amount is agreed upon in writing. When such a fixed limit 
is established, the Architect shall be permitted to deter- 
mine what materials, equipment, component systems and 
types of construction are to be included in the Contract 
Documents, and to make reasonable adjustment in the 
scope of the Project to bring it within the fixed limit. The 
Architect may also include in the Contract Documents 
alternate bids to adjust the Construction Cost to the fixed 
limit. 

33.1 If the lowest bona fide bid, the Detailed Cost Esti- 
mate or the Statement of Probable Construction Cost ex- 
ceeds such fixed limit of Construction Cost (including the 
bidding contingency) established as a condition of this 
Agreement, the Owner shall (1) give written apprwal of 
an increase in such fixed limit, (2) authorize rebidding 
the Project within a reasonable time, or (3) cooperate in 
revising the Project scope and quality as required to re- 
duce the Probable Construction Cost. In the case of (3) 
the Architect, without additional charge, shall modify 
the Drawings and Specifications as necessary to bring the 
Construction Cost within the fixed limit The providing of 
this service shall be the limit of the Architect's responsi- 
bility in this regard, and having done so, the Architect 
shall be entitl^ to his fees in accordance with this 
Agreement. 
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ARTICLE 4 

DIRECT PERSONNEL EXPENSE 

4.1 Direct Personnel Expense of employees engaged on 
the Project by the Architect includes architects, engin^rs, 
designers, job captains, draftsmen, specification writers 
and typists, in consultation, research and design, in pro- 
ducing Drawings, Specifications and other documents per- 
taining to the Project, and in services during construction 
di me sue. 

4.2 Direct Personnel Expense includes cost of salaries 
and of mandatory and customary benefits sUch as statu- 
tory employee benefits, insurance, sick leave, holidays and 
vacations, pensions and similar benefits. 

ARTICLE 5 

REIMBURSABLE EXPENSES 

5.1 Reimbursable Expenses are in addition to the Fees 
for Basic and Additional Services and include actual ex- 
penditures made by the Architect, his employees, or his 
consultants in the interest of the Project for the following 
incidental expenses listed in the following Subparagraphs: 

5.1.1 Expense of transportation and living when travel- 
ing in connection with the Project and for long distance 
calls and telegrams. 

5.1.2 Expense of reproductions, postage and fiandling of 
Drawings and Specifications, excluding copies for Archi- 
tect's office use and duplicate sets at each phase for the 
Owner's review and approval; and fees paid for securing 
approval of authorities having jurisdiction over the Project. 

5.13 If authorized in advance by the Owner, the ex- 
pense of overtime work requiring higher than regular 
fates; perspectives or models for the Owner's use, and 
fees of special consultants for other than the normal struc- 
tural, mechanical and electrical engineering services. 



6 2 Payments for Additional Services of the Architect as 
defined in Paragraph 1.3, and for Reimbursable Expenses 
as defined in Article 5, shall be made monthly upon 
prcfsentation of the Architect's statement of services ren- 
dered. 

63 No deductions shall be made from the Architect's 
compensation on account of penalty, liquidated dam- 
ages, or other sums withheld from payments to con- 
tractors. 

6.4 If the Project is suspended for more than three 
months or abandoned in whole or in part, the Architert 
shall be paid his compensation for services performed 
prior to receipt of written notice from the Owner of such 
suspension or abandonment, together with Reimbursable 
Expenses then due and all terminal expenses resultinR 
from such suspension or abandonment. 



ARTICLE 7 

ARCHITECT'S ACCOUNTING RECORDS 

Records of the Architect's Direct Personnel, Consultant 
and Reimbursable Expenses pertaining to the Project, and 
records of accounts between the Owner and the Con- 
tractor, shall be kept on a generally recognized accounting 
basis and shall be available to the Owner or his author- 
ized representative at mutually convenient times. 



ARTICLE 8 

TERMINATION OF AGREEMENT 



ARTICLE 6 

PAYMENTS TO THE ARCHITECT 

6.1 Payments on account of the Architect's Basic Serv- 
ices shall be made as follows: 

6.1.1 An initial payment of..five per cent of the Ba^c 
Fee calculated upon an agreed estimated cost of the 
Project, payable upon execution of this Agreement, is the 
minimum payment unoer this Agreement. 

6.1.2 Subsequent payments shall be made monthly in 
proportion to services performed to increase the compen- 
sation for Basic Services to the following percentages of 
the Basic Fee at the completion of each phase of the 
Work: 



Schematic Design Phase 15% 

Design Development Phase 35% 

Construction Documents Phase 75% 

Bidding or Negotiation Phase 80% 

Construction Phase 100% 



This Agreement may be terminated by either party upon 
seven days' written notice should the other party tail 
substantially to perform in accordance with its terms 
through no fault of the other. In the event of termination 
due to the fault of others than the Architect, the Archi- 
tect shall be paid his compensation for services performed 
to termination date, including Reimbursable Expenses 
then due and all terminal expenses. 



ARTICLE 9 

OWNERSHIP OF DOCUMENTS 

Drawings and Specifications as instruments of service 
are and shall remain the property of the Architect whether 
the Project for which they are made is executed or not. 
They are not io be used by the Owner on other projects 
or extensions to this Project except by aRreoment in writ- 
inR and with appropriate compensation to tt:e Architect. 
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ARTICLE 10 

SUCCESSORS AND ASSIGNS 

The Owner and the Architect each binds himself, his 
partners, successors, assigns and legal representatives to 
the other party to this Agreement and to the partners, 
successors, assigns and legal representatives of such other 
party with respect to all covenants of this Agreement. 
Neither the Owner nor the Architect shall assign, sublet 
or transfer his interest in this Agreement without the 
written consent of the other. 

ARTICLE 11 - - 

ARBITRATION 

11.1 All claims, disputes and other matters in question 
arising out of, or relating to, this Agreement or the 
breach thereof shall be decided by arbitration in accord- 
ance W'lh the Construction Industry Arbitration Rules of 
the American Arbitration Association then obtaining. This 
agreement so to arbitrate shall be specifically enforceable 
under the prevailing arbitration law. 

11.2 Notice of the demand for arbitration shall be filed 
in writing with the other party to this Agreement and 
with the American Arbitration Association. The demand 
shall be made within a reasonable time after the claim. 



dispute or other matter in question has arisen. In no 
event shall the demand for arbitration be made after 
institution of legal or equitable proceedings based on 
such claim, dispute or other matter in question would 
be barred by the applicable statute of limitations. 

113 The award rendered by the arbitrators shall be final, 
and judgment may be entered upon it in any court having 
jurisdiction thereof. 

ARTICLE 12 

EXTENT OF AGREEMENT 

This Agreement represents the entire and integrated 
agreement between the Owner and the Architect and 
supersedes all prior negotiations, representations or 
agreements, either written or oral. This Agreement may 
be amended only by written instrument signed by both 
Ownar and Architect. 

ARTICLE 13 

APPLICABLE LAW 

Unless otherwise specified, this Agreement shall be gov- 
erned by the law of the principal place of business of the 
Architect. 
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This Agreement executed the day and year first written above. 

AtolTECT 



OWNER 



Architect's Registration No 
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